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ABSTRACT 

This report describes research on the portfolio 
process that the Oceanside (California) Unified School District uses 
to identify and plan instruction for students in the Gifted and 
Talented Education (GATE) program. The report is based on interviews 
conducted with educators in two elementary schools that participated 
in the GATE curriculum, instruction, and assessment training and that 
developed Inaividual Learning Plans (ILPs) after the portfolio 
identification process. Information is provided on: the research 
rationale and plan: the GATE programs and rationale for portfolio 
assessment; and research findings, implications, and recommendations. 
In addition to describing the portfolio development process and ILPs, 
information is presented on characteristics of students who are 
identified as gifted, problems with and revisions to the portfolio 
process, variations in ILP format and process, benefits of ILPs, 
refinements for ILPs, how portfolios and ILPs affect instruction for 
all students, and use of portfolios as assessment tools in the 
regular classroom. Consideration is given to implications regarding 
equity and fairness in identifying GATE students, involving parents 
and student.*^ in the process, the systemic nature of reform efforts, 
and the need for collaboration within and beyond the district. 
Appendixes provide the interview protocol and sample ILPs. (SW) 
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Preface 



Funded through California Assembly Bill 40 in 1991, the California Assessment Collaborative (CAC) 
supports 29 alternative assessment pilot projects in two consortia of school districts (San Diego County 
and City schools in southern California and the Greater ACE Cor»ortium in the San Francisco Bay Area). 
These pilots implement local assessments, as well as applicatioi\s of state or ruitional initiatives. Taken 
together, the pilots cover a wide range of subject matter areas and address diverse student populations 
(e.g., second language learners, gifted and talented, special education, and Chapter 1 students) with a 
variety of assessment technologies. These include portfolios, curriculum«embedded and on-demand 
performance tasks, open-ended items, and student observatioiis. 

The CAC goals include providing technical assistance to pilot projects, researching the processes of 
assessment developotent, and disseminating findings and assessment strategies throughout California. 
Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development (FWL) serves as the research partner 
and assists widi technical assistance to individual pilots on an as needed basis, and to pilot leaders and 
other interested groups through a seminar series on aspects of assessment development (e.g., scoring, 
rubric design, and issues of equity attd access). 

In working witti these pilots over the last two and a half years, the CAC has developed a conceptual 
model that maps the complex practices and policies rwcessary for developing "instructiorudly sound" 
assessotent systems. The interrelated dimensions of model include: articulating content standards, 
designing meaningful and fair assessments, building teacher and student capacity to use assessment to 
improve teaching and learning, and monitoring the consequences of assessments (Jamentz, 1993). 



FWL continues to conduct research to gather support for tive conceptual model and to interpret the work 
of tiw pQot projects against the model's dimensw>ns. This report describes research conducted with the 
Oceanside Unified School District whkh has developed a portfolio used to identify and plan instruction 
for students in the Gifted azui Talented Education (GATE) program. 

The autitor would like to acknowledge and express appreciation to the teachers and administrators of the 
Oceanside Unified School District for their cooperation in tills reseurch and tiwir insight into the>j 
project's challenges and successes. In addition, I want to thank Kate Jamentz and Stanley Rabinowitz for 
their input, and Cynthia Christy and Judy Wong for editing, fonnatting and other manuscript preparation 
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tasks. Finally, Charles Carroll is thanked for his expert interview transcriptions and thoughtful 
comments. 

Additional ongoing research by FWL includes investigations of: 

A) teachers involvement in developing, field testing, and scoring a district developed assessment 
tool and it impact on curriculum and iratruction; 

B) how a school moves from a handful of individual teachers dabbling in alternative assessment 
strategies to full school implementation of a new assessment system. 
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Oceanside GATE Portfolio Project 
A Report Prepared for the California Assessment Collaborative 

I. Introduction 

Shonna is a real leader. She's going to be president. I told her I would vote for her. She's 
unbelievable. A great kid. We have this videotape of her leading a group. It was just a 
prime example of her leadership ability. It was unbelievable to watck this tape, how she 
WU3 head of a committee and nobody would do anything without looking at her. Last 
year, she put on a Polynesian Day with the help of the teacher and her mother. It 
definitely affected what was happening in the classroom for everyone. They did a whole 
bunch of things to lead up to it, but it culminated in this lovely day where she even got 
boys into grass skirts. I couldn't believe it, doing Polynesian dancing in the fourth grade. 
Now that's a leader. 

It was the first day of school and I asked my kids to ask me any questions they liked. 
They asked little kid tfuestions like, "How old are you?" "How tall are you?" "How 
much do you weigh?" "Are you married?" "Do you have kids?" Riley asked me, "Wtat 
is your favorite element?^ And I looked at him. I didn't know if he knew what he was 
talking about. So I said, "What do you mean?" He sai \ "You know on the periodic 
chart, what is your favorite element?" I didn't want to overwhelm the kid, he's a little 
third grader. So I said to Riley, "I think I would have to choose oxygen because you need 
it to breathe. What's your favorite?" He Ulls me, "Uranium." You know I just went, 
this is a kid that has something special. He knows what he is talking about. I started 
watching Riley for these brilliant little statements he would make in class when we were 
talking about things. He's kind of an eccentric little guy. He thinks in a completely 
different arem than the rest of the kids. In every class discussion it was always 
interesting to see what Riley's comment was going to be because it was not related to 
anything the other kids said. 

These two portraits capture the exceptional leadership and intellectual talent of two students currently 
participating in the Oceanside Unified School District s programs for gifted youngsters. Along with 
dozens of oAer shidents with a variety of talents, they have been participating in a uni<iue portfolio 
process that assesses their strengths and develops a plan for ongoing iiutruction. Together with teachers 
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and parents, students discuss their acadetrdc, intellectual, and perfonning talents and devise a plan for a 
variety of opportunities and experiences that are carried out with support from home and school. 

This report describes research on the portfolio process in the Oceanside Unified School District conducted 
as part of the California Assessment Collaborative (CAC), and carried out by Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development (FWL) with full support from the Oceanside staff. The report 
contains the following sections: 

• Research Rationale and Plan; 

• Overview of Oceanside's GATE Programs and Rationale for Portfolio Assessment; 

• Findings; 

• Implications and Recommendations. 
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II. Research Rationale and Plan 

Since 1991, FWL in partnership with the CAC has researched local assessment development efforts, their 
impact on school structures, and strategies for building teacher and student capacity to use assessment as 
a tool for teaching and learning. The early stages of this research focused on the process of alteniative 
assessment development across all participating CAC pilots and culminated in the CAC s first phase 
report. Charting the Course Toward Instrttctiotudly Sound Assessment Oamentz, 1993). Following this report 
which provided a conceptual map of the processes aiui strategies necessary for developing and 
implementing "instnictionally sound assessment systems, " FWL's research fo».as narrowed to examine 
pilot specific development efforts. 

Research on Oceanside's GATE portfolio project was intended to describe its development processes and 
examine the effectiveness of the project at meeting its goals. The major purposes of the research are to 
inform Oceanside's future project refinements and to further infonn CACs cotKeptual model for 
instructioiuily sound assessment systems. 

Rp«.arrhOu«N8Hon 

The major research question of this study is as follows: 

How doet the CAC supported GATE portfolio identification proccM and tubscqucnt 
development of Individual Learning Plana (ILPs) inform instruction for GATE students in 
Occaiuidc? 

This overarching question was examined in the context of tixeee related categories of issues: 

• Portfolio development; 

• Individual Learning Plans development; 

• Links among portfolios. Individual Learning Plans and teachers" instructional planning. 

Within these categories, we investigated the new processes and strategies and how they vary across 
participating schools, ongoing refinements and revisions, and how the new procedures compared to 
traditional practices. In addition, we examined the efficacy of applying processes and strategies 
developed in the GATE program to all shidents in the Oceanside district. 
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Data ColltH^on Procedures 

Interviews and artifact collection were the primary methods oi research for this project, but several other 
activities supplied important information related to Oceanside's project goals, processes, and effects. 
Prior to the interviews, FWL staff attended a district-wide portfolio screening meeting (a culminating 
activity of the identification process) and several ILFs development meetings with the school site 
committee members, parents, teachers, arid students at one school site. Quotes from interviews, meetmgs, 
and infonnal conversatioi\s are found throughout this report. 

Interview Sampling 

In its first few years of operation, the Oceanside GATE project has grown to include most of the 15 
elementary schools in the district District persoimel estimate that about 10 of the 15 schools have actively 
participated in GATE curriculimu instruction, and assessment training and are usiitg the portfolio 
identification process. And, about six are using ILPs as follow-up to identification. Of ttiese six, two 
schools (Mission and Reynolds) with die most training, and perceived by tiie district as furthest along in 
implementatim, were chosen to participate in the research. District persoimel have described both. 
schools as comnutted to the GATE assessment process arui having key leadership necessary for 
implementatioa In addition to their level of partidpaticm. Mission arui Reynolds were selected because 
they represent very different school populations. Portraits of ttie two schools are presented below. 

MiMion 

Mission Elementary School is located in a busy commercial district of Oceaiwide with primarily multi- 
family housing units or other rental properties. The 731 duldren at the school are from a variety of 
backgrounds aiui language groups (85% oiinority, predamirumtly Hispanic at 58%). Mission provides 
bilingual programs and primary laitguage instruction for 255 of its students arid 32% are classified as 
limited-English proficient (LEP). Thu school also has a fuUy funded Chapter 1 reading program that 
serves 448 students (61%). 

Mission shares a campus witti the district's special education program for severely physically challenged 
and mild to modcratdy intellectually challenged youngsters. This special education program for severely 
handicapped stjdents and other special day class and resource programs serve 118 students (16%). The 
school has a commitment to mainstreaming and inclusion, and individual classrooms contain the full 
diversity of students. 

We art doing a lot of inelu$ion htn. We have merged two campuue, a separate special 
Mckool for severely handicapped and mulUpU handicapped kids. Andintmf classroom, 
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we are trying some inclusion modeh with severely handicapped kids and mainstream 
kids. I have resource specialist program kids and I have special day class kids with mild 
to severe learning disabilities in the room. Also along with GATE, and in the past, I 
have had bilingual kids. 

. \lso, at this site we have a seventy-five percent student turnover rate. So a lot of these 
kids are dangling. Very few start in kindergarten and finish the sixth grade here. So even 
to look at things over the long view here on campus is kind of tough to do sometimes. 

Led by the school's site-based coordinator (SBC) for special programs. Mission has been involved with the 
GATE portfolio project from its inceptioiu Along with the SBC, two teachers have been involved in 
extensive training with the district GATE consultant. Two representatives from the school participate in 
the district-wide GATE task force. The school psychologist who serves Mission has also played an 
ongoing role with the Oak force and at the school. Though Mission identifies relatively few GATE 
students, the staff hat. been viewed as pioneers in the district. The ILP was "invented" by the team at 
Mission as part of a follow up to an initial round of identifications. The principal has also been an active 
player in supporting the implementation of GATE assessment strategies. 

Three individuals from Mission participated in the interviews for this research. These included the site- 
based coordixutor, a swth grade teacher, and a primary grades bilingual teacher. 

Reynolds 

Reynolds Elementary School, one of the newest schools in the district, is located in a new housing 
development near the back gate of a Mariite Corps base. The school has a sprawling campus that serves 
about 900 shidents. The suburban school has very few LEP (3%) students and is composed of 45% 
minority populations (predominantly African-American and Hispanic). Reynolds provides Chapter 1 
reading programs to 180 targeted students, but since the school is not fully funded for Chapter 1, 
additional students who may be eligible go tmserved. 

f ike Mission, ReynoUs has had representation on the GATE task force from tt»e beginning of the project. 
The school psychologist who serves Reynolds and ti»e SBC (at the time a classroom teacher) have 
participated in the district task force. Two key teachers at ti»e school have been involved in training with 
the district GATE consultant and they have provided similar training for Aeir colleagues on site. 
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interviews were conducted with the SBC and the two teachers (grade six and grade thxee) mentioned 
above. ILPs development meetings attended by the FWL researcher occurred at Reynolds. Both schools 
were represented at the district screening meeting attended by FWL. In addition to participants from 
these two case schools, the district administrator who acts as project director was also interviewed. This 
interview provided information on the district's vision and policy for the GATE program, and student 
identification and ILPs development processes. 

Interview Procedures 

The interviews with each participant were carried out by the same FWL researcher in early 1994. Each 
individual interview lasted from 45 to 75 minutes and was audio taped for later transcription. Interviews 
with school persormel were conducted on school sites, in the site-based coordiiuitor's office or some other 
quiet space. The interview with the district administrator was conducted in a restaurant. 

The interview questions which match the three sets of research issues noted above were open-ended and 
interrelated. Often the interviewee's responses to an opening question supplied iixformation for later 
questions. The researcher morutored the interviews carefully to insure that all topics were addressed but 
was flexible in the sequetKe of questions to create an atmosphere of discussion and conversation rather 
than a forced question/response format A copy of the interview protocol is included in Appendbc A. 

Artifacts CollPTtion 

Prior to the interview, school personnel were asked to bring GATE {>ortfolios contaiiung student work 
samples, ILPs, arid other artifacts to be used to spur conversation and provide concrete examples during 
the interview. At the dose of each interview, the researcher recorded a list of artifacts shared and later 
requested copies of these materials. 

Names have been removed from artifocts to protect student, parent and teacher privacy and individuals 
referred to in quotes have been reitamed to assure cortfidentiality. 

In addition to the materials referenced during the interviews, three other sotuces provided artifacts. The 
researcher's notes from ILPs and district identification screening meetings captured the process of each of 
these events and commentary or questions about how they might be refined in the future. The district 
project director supplied a brief report which included backgrotmd information on the project, 
identification process, and statistics on students identified using traditional and portfolio methods. 
And finally, ILPs for students identified at Mission and Reynolds and from a third school (Iv-y Ranch) 
were collected. Thought involved in traiiung aiul portfolio use for less time than the other schools, Ivey 
Ranch has made a similar commitment to ILPs development and use. Therefore, this school was asked to 
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submit ILPs to provide an additional perspective on 1) ILPs formats developed across schools within the 
district, 2) types of exceptionalities highlighted in the identification process, and 3) variety in instructional 
opportunities prescribed in ILPs. 



Analyses/ Approaches to Data ReducHon 

Each interview tape was transcribed verbatim and exanxined for differences and similarities in processes 
described by each participant (within and across schools) and for major themes, issues, or challenges tied 
to the research questtoi\s. 

Collected artifacts were sorted and catalogued according to the type of information provided. The ILPs 
collected from the three schools were reviewed and several tables were corwtructed to sximmarize the 
students* exceptionalities highlighted during identification and the corresponding instructional 
opportunities prescribed. 
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in. Overview of Oceanside's GATE Programs and Rationale for Portfolio Assessment 



In order to fully understand the context for the research findings ai*.d recommendations which are 
presented in sections HI and IV of this report, we first present a brief overview of Oceanside's GATE 
program and the rationale for choosing a portfolio approach to the selection of students for the GATE 
program. 

In respoi^se to statewide and district concerns, the Oceanside Uitified School District established a task 
force in 1989 to initiate a process to meet the needs of all gifted and talented students. In 1990, the Board 
of Education adopted a philosophy statement intending to identify and serve both traditional and 
underrepresented gifted and talented students. Since that time, the task force has updated the philosophy 
statement to broaden the definition of giftedness . It now includes fine arts and performing arts, and has 
engaged educators across the district in professional development semiitars and workshops designed to 
increase awareness and promote links between gifted programs, ix\struction, and assessment. The district 
has also instituted a portfolio process for ulentifying gifted students and desigiting differentiated 
instruction for those identified. 

Program Philosophy 

Led by consvdtant Elinor Smith, the professional development seminars have engaged teams of teachers 
from all district schools (K-12) in discussions of GATE program and instruction and assessment strategies. 
About 10 school teams (primarily have participated in ongoing sessions to institute "differentiated 
curricula" for gifted students at their schools. 

Traditiorud programs for gifted students often provided enrichment activities that went beyond skills- 
based curricula; taught higher order thiiUung, problem solving or learning strategies in isolation; required 
gifted students to do more of the same curriculum (e.g., 15 book reports instead of 10); or accelerated 
programs of routiive skills-based curricula (e.g., sixth grade math for fourth grade gifted students). This 
type of curriculum was viewed by many as different and therefore better than what "regular" students 
received, but typically prescribed a single eiviched or accelerated curriculxun regardless of the individual 
child's talents, interests, or abilities. 

Recendy, the California t)epartment of Education (CDE) and the California Association for the Gifted 
have promoted "differentiating the core curriculum" as an alternative to traditunial programs. With 
recent adoptions of new state frameworks, the core curriculum suggests a shift away from the skills-based 
programs to meaning<entered instruction that emphasizes complex ideas, thinking, and problem solving 
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in content-rich cxuriculum for all students. Often referred to as the "thinking curriculum", the new state 
frameworks and curriculum guides encourage extending and elaborating the content of language arts, 
mathematics, science, and social science so that each student can build knowledge and strategier3 
appropriate to his/her current level. 

After working with our consultant, we have a group of teachers who are working on 
differentiating the curriculum for our GATE students, as well as for ALL of our students. 
This is something that is evolving this year and will be more in practice next year. But 
what they are doing is, the grade levels are focusing on particular themes. For instance, 
the second grade has chosen the general theme of change, and the sixth grade has chosen 
the theme of choices. The second grade is a little farther along. They have looked at their 
core curriculum for the year and organized it so that it will fall under the umbrella of the 
theme of change. They can make generalizations that fit in with their curriculum during 
the year. 

Teachers provide appropriate instruction, scaffolding, and support so that the core curriculum is 
"differentiated" for f tudents with different needs. For the gifted student this means taking the open- 
ended, content-rich core curriculum as far as he/she can on his/her own using backgrovmd experiences, 
abilities, and interests. Or, by the teacher specifically designing experiences for students that allow for 
variations in acceleration, depth, complexity, or degree of novelty. 

I was at a meeting yesterday uHth Elinor Smith about doing thematic instruction on 
interdisciplinary themes. In the curriculum that you plan there would be automatic 
extensions for gifted learners. It would come out of the curriculum, rather than out of 
this plan. As that become* more and more a pert of my teaching, I will be able to take 
my theme for the year end my objectives for the year. We are trying to do the theme, a 
different flume, oh each grade level and work departmentalized teaching. 

At tM» ^me, fha GATE Program is more or less the core curriculum for all students, with 
the OtniifiH GATE studenU having a differentiaUd curriculum. What we mean, is that 
we look at their curriculum in more depth. Maybe extend it a littU bit more. Then the 
other StudenU in the claatroom, if they are capabU and abU to, take it farther and 
farther. There is no pull out program. It's uHthin the core curriculum in the classroom. 
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Altemativp A<;<;ps<;ment Strategy for IdentificaHon 

The philosophy that all students should be engaged in a thinking, meaning-centered curriculum has 
required a shift in assessment strategies to capture student learning beyond the rote skills that are easily 
evaluated through multiple choice tests Gamentz, 1993; Wiggins, 1991). In line with Oceanside s 
redefirution of giftedness and the movement toward differentiated oirriculum for ail students, 
assessments used to identify gifted and talented youngsters have changed accordingly. 

The process for identifying students for gifted programs traditionally has relied on group or individually 
administered intelligence and achievement tests. These assessments have been perceived as biased 
against some ethiuc or socioeconomic groups and English language learners and are not valid 
assessments of every talent or exceptiorudity (i.e., leadership, musical or artistic talent). After examiiung 
which students were identified using these standardized measures, Oceanside discovered that students 
from some backgrounds (ethnic and language groups) were underrepresented in the GATE program. 
Therefore, the Oceanside Unified School District began to experiment with alternative assessment 
strategies for identifying students for GATE programs. 

The reason that we have gone to the portfolio process is, we discovered that a large 
portion of our GATE kids were all one ethnic group. When we looked at our population, 
ethnicity and the proportion statistically of these minority kids, they weren't being 
represented in our GATE population. We began to say, "why?" I think that's when this 
all started about four years ago. We looked and we said, "Is it the standardized testing? 
You know, the scores from these kinds of tests that are keeping these minority kids from 
showing that they, yes indeed do belong in a GATE program." So it was at that time, I 
think, that we started looking at getting performance asussment, performance based. 
Looking at products that the kids do, to help theu kids that don't do well on these 
standardized UsU. When you now look at the statistics, it's more of a broad sample of 
different cultures and ethnicities. 

A portfolio assessment strategy was adopted because it: 

• provided teachers with an alternative method for capturing evidence of exceptionality in a classroom 
setting; 

• allowed input from parents through anecdotal descriptions of student's early (preschool) achievement 
and home activities; 

• provided an ongoing doaimenUtion of potential talent and capacity rather than a static picture ok 
single exceptional performance. 
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IV. Findings 



The findings are organized around three sets of issues which are linked to the research question described 
in section II. The first set addresses issues related to the portfolio development process used to identify 
students for the GATE program. Second, we examine ILPs development. Finally, we describe how the 
two assessment tools (portfolio it ILPs) are linked to the instructional programs for gifted and other 
students in Oceanside. In each case, the benefits and challenges to the process are noted, as well as 
similarities and differences in implementation between the two case schools. Quotes from interviews and 
artifacts are included to elaborate the findings. 

Part I - The Portfolio Development Proceaa for G ^TV. IdgnHficatfon 

The findings in this section are organized around the following topics: (1) identification process; (2) who 
gets identified; (3) challenges to the identification process; and (4) refinements and revisions over time. 

TrfpnHficaHon Process 

A report prepared by district personnel describes the GATE identification process within four stages 
(Montgomery, 1993 pg. 8-9): 

• Awareness 

• Assessment 

• Preliminary Identification 

• Fixul Identification 

A summary of each step and quotes from interviewees describing their experiences with students are 
presented below. 

AwareneM. At the first sUge, teachers and school recognize that the needs of a particular student are not 
being met without differentiating the curriculum. This awareness may come about through a formal 
dass-wide screening, a specific referral by a parent or previous teacher, or former district notification. At 
this time, the student's daswoom teacher may complete a prescreening or referral form and seeks out the 
site based coordinator of special programs or the school psychologist to acquire a portfoUo. The teacher 
completes the first part of the portfolio which asks for student demographic information. 

At the end of the school year, teachers xviU identify any students that they think might be 
potenUal GATE for the next year. Starting in September or around October, November 
teachers are asked to submit the list. Then the site-based coordinator gives the teachers a 
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portfolio. A GATE committee is at school to help if anyone needs assistance in developing 
or answering questions. The committee sort of guides them through it if they aren 't 
comfortable with it. Then the teachers start building a portfolio. 

Assessment. During the next stage, the student's teacher, parents, and other school staff begin to conduct 
"inquiry or investigation to discover and document exceptional potential or abilities " (Montgomery, 1993, 
pg. 9). Primarily teacher-driven, the portfolio inquiry is conducted to gather and aruiotate a variety of 
sources of exception8dity, to describe exceptional characteristics identified, and to consider and document 
social/environmental variables that may influence the student's opportunities to succeed. Teachers and 
the site team complete a student profile form and a second form on sodal and environmental variables, 
while the students and parents fill out an additional information form. 

I start planning a strategy as to how I can prove my case to the board. I think of myself 
as a lawyer. I have this cau that I'm trying to present. How do I prove that this child is 
gifted in a court of law? How would I do that? I start gathering as much information as 
I can. If the child says something exceptional, III run to my desk and write it down. If 
there is something demonstrated through written work. III xerox it and save it. It may 
take a couple of weeks. It may take a year for a teacher to prove the child they feel is 
gifted, is gifted. If they are able to prove it, if they feel that they've got enough 
information to present to the school site board, they put together the portfolio. They 
also get with the parents. It's real important to let the parents know what you're doing. 
What we've done is we've xeroxed the front two pages of the portfolio and asked the 
parents to highli^t, or fill in any type of experiences they've had with the child at home. 
Anything that could help us prove our cau. 

Preliminary Identificatioii. At tiie prelimiitary stage, the teacher and a school site committee made up of 
teaching colleagues, the sdiool psychologist, and die site based coordiiuitor "formally examine the 
portfolio evidence, make recommeiuiatioits about identificaf ion and redirect inquiry if necessary ' 
(Montgomery, 1993, pg. 9). The teacher presents the portfolio to tfie group who insures that the portfolio 
is accurate, complete, and condae prior to forwarding the portfolio to the district final identification 
screening meeting. A selection committer stmunary form accompanies the portfolio to the district 
screeiung meeting. 

We have screenings twice a year at the school. We have our site GATE screening team 
which includes a psychologist, a principal, the site-baud coordinator and teachers. We 
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get a roving substitute and the teachers bring the portfolio to us. We decide yes, no, or 
maybe on the portfolios. If it's yes, we then take them to the district screening 
committee. No means no. If it's maybe, it's maybe for various reasons. Maybe usually 
means the teacher has not collected enough evidence. What should come out of this is the 
fact that we are not looking for a bulk of evidence. We are looking for good, solid 
evidence. 

Final Identification. At the district screening meeting, the district program director and representatives 
from each school submitting portfolios review and discuss each student's portfolio. Individuals at the 
meeting read portfolios from schools other than their own and exaonine the quality of the evidence 
provided as explanation for the suggested exceptionality. If there are questions, the reader may ask 
someone representing the student's school for clarification but most often the portfolio must "speak for 
itself'. Portfolios deemed to represent potential GATE students are passed on to the district program 
director for final approval. If approved, parents, teachers, and students are informed and site-based 
GATE programs are instituted. Occasionally, the district screetung committee does not find evidence to 
suggest exceptional performance and teachers are asked to provide additional or more convincing 
evidence at a later screening. Or even more rarely, teachers are asked to review what constitutes 
exceptioiud performance and begin portfolio collections from other students. 

Generally, the schools which have portfolios to be screened send one or two members of 
their site team along with the portfolios. The portfolios are put in a stack, pretty much 
in the middle of the table, so members from other schools can pull portfolios from 
schools other than their oum. It's a cold reading. They don't know this kid. The 
portfolio should sell itself. So, the collection of samples should be powerful enough that 
they speak for the student. 

The identification proccw dctaibed by Hxe two case schools closely minrors 6\e district's vision. Minor 
differences in proccM between the two schools are a function of site level experimenUtion which has led 
to additional fonnt or ptocedtires that are designed to assist teachers. For example, Reynolds has 
institutionalized a home-grown summary sheet or checklist that teachers use to insure they have followed 
all the necessary steps, and have accumulated the appropriate quality and quantities of material prior to 
meeting with the site-based screening committee. Reynolds also has added a grade level team meeting 
for teachers to discuss a student with colleagues prior to the site level screening meeting. This helps the 
teacher prepare the case and 9<Uow8 grade level colleagues who also know the student to contribute 
additiotud anecdotes or classroom artifacts. 
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As described in the previous quote. Mission has formalized part of the awareness stage by asking teachers 
at the end of the school year to identify students that subsequent teachers may .want to target early the 
following year. 

In general, interviewees at both sites seemed comfortable with the process, though many deemed it time 
consuming. Several commented that they felt the district process was helpful and much more accurate 
than traditional methods of identification. 

It's a long proctss and it takes a lot of work, but its a way of determining who is really 
gifted and who is maybe just a high achiever. You walk a fine line there. Through IQ 
tests or comprehensive test of basic skills (CTBS) tests, sometimes you can t catcH those 
kids who are gifted in the performing arts. Or in ways those tests don't test. 

In particular, most interviewees felt that their participation in a district screerung at the formal 
identification stage helped them to better understand the process and what to look for and how to 
document portfolio evidence in the futud«. 

Going to the district leoel has been where you learn a lot more. You can see what other 
schools are doing, as well as what they're turning dovm and why. That has helped us to 
get insight as to what we need from our teachers. 

Oh wow, the first rule I teamed is that more is not necessarily better. And, I teamed that 
the hard way. I brought a couple of portfolios dovm for district screening. The folders 
were thick and the students weren't identified. They sent me back with my tail between 
my legs. And ofcouru, right away, the first day back in September, I was working on 
getting those two kids qualified. I did it with fust one document. I refined it to 
something that I knew was powerful. You just need something that is very potent and 
powerful tiiat speaks for itself. 

As sUted above, a major rationale for the portfolio process was to identify students with a wider range of 
talents beyond academic and Intellectual achievements and to insure indusicm of students from varied 
backgrounds, languages, and tthnic groups. How succMsful has Oceanside been at meeting these goals? 
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Types of Exceptionalities. District reports (Mor\tgomery, 1993) indicate that as of October 1993, 68 
studer\ts had been identified using the portfolio process at the three schools from which ILPs were 
collected (Reynolds = 41, Mission = 14, Ivey Ranch = 13). ILPs from the 1992-93 and 1993-94 school years 
were r\ot available for all identified studer\ts (ILPs count for each school: Reynolds = 31, Missior\ = 14, and 
Ivey Ranch = 8). 

Each ILP includes a descriptior\ of the area(s) of exceptionality or giftedness for the ider\tified student (See 
format descriptiotts in ILPs Process sectior\ or\ page 32.)- An analysis of the ILPs from the three schools 
who contributed these documents revealed that the vast majority of students cor\tinue to be ider\tified 
based or\ academic and intellectual achievement. Table 1 displays the r\umbers of studer\ts for which ILPs 
were available by school and area of giftedness or type of exceptior\ality. Across the 53 students, 113 
types of exceptionalities or gifted areas were specified. The total r\umber of types of exceptionality 
exceeds the r\umber of students as most students had been identified in more than or\e area of giftedness 
(and /or the ILPs were specified with several areas to aid planning of instructiorud activities for the 
student). 

As Table 1 indicates, creative and critical thix\king ability (which also included strategy use, observatior\ 
skills, and abstract reasoning), and exceptional intellectual capacity were the most frequently rioted areas 
of giftedness with 21 instances each (79% in total), closely followed by performance in the language arts 
(reading, writing, communicatior\ and expression) (36%). High academic achievement generally stated 
cor\tributed an additional 23%. Only 29 areas (26%) found or\ the ILPs were something other than 
academic or intellectual/thinking ability. In cor\trast to Oceaiuide's goals, relatively few students were 
identified as having leadership or visxui and performing arts talents (23%, 13%, 4%, respectively). 
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RepresentativcncM of Students. Oceanside has compiled a database to document how traditional and 
portfolio identification processes vary according to student ethnicity and other factors including 
environmentally and economically impacted and second language learning. Table 2 depicts the 
percentage of students identified for participation in the GATE program by ethnicity and these other 
factors. Although data suggest an increase in identified students from varying backgrounds using 
portfolio assessment, minority students are represented below their percentage of the total population. 
Second language leamen (LEP on the chart) are the most drastically underrepresented, despite an 
increase of seven percentage points using the portfolio strategy. 

Table 2 

Percentage of Students Identified for Participation in the GATE Program by 

Ethnicity and Other Factors 



Ethnicity 


Tradittoiul 


Portfolio 


Overall 




Mcasuict' 


Assessment * 


District 
Population 


Asian 


5% 


8% 


3% 


Latino 


17% 


21% 


34% 


African American 


5% 


6% 


15% 


White 


71% 


56% 


41% 


Other 


2% 


9% 


7% 


1 ' ■ • ■ 
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Environmintally Impacted 


1% 


19% 


Unknown 


Econooikally Impacted 


3% 


21% 


54% 


LEP 


0% 


7% 


38% 



A closer look at the thrtc schools that submitted ILFs reveals more specific patterns of Identification and 
represcnUtion for gender, language, and ethnidty (see Table 3). None of the three schools has Identified 
GATE students in proportions representing their schools. 
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As Table 3 indicates, two schools have disproportionate, and contrastive, representation of male and 
female students. Reynolds has identified more than twice as many male students as female, while Ivey 
Ranch is the opposite. These statistics warrant further investigation into how teachers at these particular 
schools are defining giftedness, and what types of evidence of exceptionality are being collected and 
presented to make a case for inclusion. 

In terms of LEP students (See Table 3), of the three schools researched, only Mission has identified 
students whose primary language is other than English. The other two schools have relahvely few LEP 
students in the schools population, while Mission has established primary language and bilingual 
instruchon programs for its many LEP students. With this expertise in designing programs for LEP 
students, it is not surprising that Mission has developed strategies for identifying the talents of students 
and has closely approximated the overall representation of this group in the GATE program. 

All three schools have GATE populations that imderrepresent students from non-white ethnic groups. 
Ivey Ranch has the most imeven statistics (school = 47%, GATE = 85%), followed by Reynolds (school = 
55%, GATE = 68%). Ivey Ranch has imderrepresented groups with relatively high proportions of 
students, especially those from African American and Hispanic backgroimds. Mission has the most 
diverse student population and the most even statistics, but is still imderrepresented by 
African-A4mencan students. A discussion of why some students continue to be imderrepresented follows 
in the implications section of this report. 

My frustration right now is that I know we're not tapping a lot of students we need to. 
There are some students that we are not getting products from. 

What Constitutu Ltrldtnct? Tht portfolio identification process is primarily dependent on the quality of 
evidence colUctid by ttachtra and others to exemplify the student's talent. Differences in what teachers 
perceive to be proper tvidanct and thair ability to collect and document it, may play a role in the 
representation issuei described above. 

What gets collected in the portfolio would depend on what area of giftedness he had. If 
the kid was showing great insights into math, you would bring in samples of their math 
work. Or writing assignments that they had done about math. For one kid that was 
identified as gifted in music, we had cassette tapes of him playing things he had learned 
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by ear. Some pretty intricate pieces. We had to have those assessed by a musician, 
instead of just a regular council of teachers. 

Interview participants from the two case schools described a variety of student products and other 
artifacts used as evidence of exceptionality. An analysis of these artifacts revealed that most of these 
products are school assignments - stories, reports, artwork, math papers, science projects, etc.. 

Well, basically I think we try to get creative writing in terms of showing a higher level 
of thinking. We do a lot where they analyze literature or character analysis, so we can 
see their thought processes. Those types of things. 

I had a child that was gifted in art. I just basically collected his daily journal, which he 
would illustrate. I didn't collect it daily but I screened his daily drawings. He would 
draw constantly and I picked the ones I thought best represented his talent. 

Teachers have become more innovative over time. They now include anecdotal records of conversations 
with students, or examples from class discussions that reveal a student's ability to go beyond desired 
outcomes to higher levels of understanding or communication. 

We do a lot of anecdotes. I had this one student, the type of kid that when we'd be 
brainstorming and trying to pull things together, he would be explaining to the kids in 
his own terms so it would make sense to them. Like he was the facilitator. He'd just 
take over. The way he could do that, become a leader likt that, you know he .'* very 
talented. So I tried to end the anecdote that I wrote, narrative that I wrote for hint, by 
giving examples. Speeifie examples, because there really woe no product. 

Audio and video tapes are ixtcieasingly finding their way into the identification process, 
particularly for performing arts, but also for collecting oral reading samples and individual 
performance in a group process. 

I'm in the process of building a portfolio now. I am going to make a tape recording of 
him reading. I'm going to do it with maybe three or four different samples and different 
types of literature too. 
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Teachers can also use photographs. I've seen posters, science project type things, and 
video tapes. We have a child here that was identified in the area of leadership. The way 
that the identification was made was by showing our site screen team, and the district 
screen team the video tape of this girl in a group situation. 

Parents have also played a role in supplying teachers with evidence of exceptionality through narrative 
descriptions of the student's early development and functioning. These narratives are primarily 
anecdotes of the precocious language or activities of preschoolers and commentaries on the student's 
interests and activities at an early age. For some parents, writing these luuratives is an opportunity to 
boast of a child's ability. For others, it may coi\flict with cultural norms or, in some cases be a challenge if 
the home language is other than English. Or, if the parents have not had many educational opportunities 
themselves. 

ChallgngPfi »hp IdonHficaHon Process 

Representation of Students. Teachers described greater difficulty documenting the performance of 
students who are not the traditional academic achievers. While it is relatively straightforward to collect 
work samples, art, or even video and audio tapes of performing arts, it is more difficult to capture talents 
in t' a area of leadership. Or, the glimmers of intellectual capability in students who may not have had 
mainstream life experiences and opportunities. 

I'm not sure whether our identification process is even working. We have to find a way, 
in the specific populaHon that we have to identify exceptionality when its hidden with a 
lot of other stuff. Becaus* we've got them. It's because of the limited experiences these 
kids have. Boy, I've been in other schools, md even in this school, GATE kids jump out 
at you. The ones tlutt are unbelievably GATE. But here it's hard. I don't have the 
answer. I don't really, but I know that some emphasis has to be put on recognizing 
minority communities and limited experience children. Kids who haven't been to the 
beach and if$ just Haifa block away. That's probably the biggest concern and where I 
think the biggest need is. 

A discussion of the inequities in opportuxuties of some students and implications for redefining 
giftedness, building tead\et5' multicultural awareness, and suggested changes in the identification 
process are presented in the implications section. 
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Teacher's Altitudes Toward GATE. Teachers selected for the interviews have been actively involved in 
the portfolio identification process and all seemed comfortable with GATE programs in general. But not 
all of their colleagues share this enthusiasm. Several of those interviewed remarked that some teachers at 
their schools are not in favor of GATE programs and feel that offering such programs is elitist. That 
money spent on these programs would be better spent on programs for students who have "greater 
needs". 

Well, I think that it's tough to do. A lot of the attitudes of teachers that have been 
around awhile are incorrect towards GATE. I think, they think a lot of times it's 
academics only. I think it's also the same kind of attitude I had that these kids are going 
to make it no matter what. Why are we wasting our time? We've got kids that are five 
years, three years below grade level. That kind of a thing. I think the attitude of the 
teachers is one thing that we need to address. 

Other teachers feel that the programs they offer students m their individual classrooms are sufficient for 
all kids and that they offer rich instructional opportimities with plenty of extensioru beyond the routine 
curriculum. Some teachers are concerned that "gifted programs " single students out and may make them 
or other students uncomfortable. 

Additional teacher concerns are related to the time consuming demand of leanunt; a new process for 
identification and perhaps, changing instructional practices so that "giftedness can show through" and be 
documented efficiently. Even teachers who have been involved with the process for awhile suggest that it 
takes time getting into the process of learning how to do it and feel comfortable with thie strategies. 

I think just getting more experience and becoming more comfortable with it for the 
longest time it was just kind of this ephemeral procedure. It just wasn't as cut and dry 
as ths old fashioned test. Finally, getting a sense of having a handle on it has made it a 
lot easier for me. Just getting the experience with it. 

In contrast to the traditional identification process with little teacher involvement other than 
recommending a student for testing, the new portfolio process requires addititwial persorul commitment 
from teachers. As described above, taking a portfolio to the site-screeiUng or district-screening committee 
meeting is like presenting a case in a court of law. The teachers are comsutted to presenting their 
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evidence, and are often disappointed and feel they have let the student down when the case is not 
accepted. 

Basically, it's kind of a scary process the first time you do it. You feel like it's your 
judgment on the line, fust because I believe this is a GATE student, I have to go and 
prove it to my whole grade level team, and to the site GATE team. Then I have to go up 
and embarrass myself in front of teachers from another school. What if they say no? 
Then they are saying that I have bad judgment. We had teachers in tears after one GATE 
meeting. 

As difficult as this personal commitment is, the teachers who were interviewed explained that collecting 
this evidence and preparing the case assists them in better understanding the student and his/her 
instructional needs, whether or not the identification is made for GATE. 

Parent Involvement. As mentioned above, parents can play an important role in the identification 
process by working with the teacher to prepare evidence of the exceptionality. Each of the case schools 
had a different story to tell about parent involvement. 

At Reynolds, parents fall into two camps. One group of parents is insistent that their children be 
identified and receive ir\structionaI programs that are more challenging but not necessarily more work. 
Teachers are sometimes tmcomfortable with these parents and feel that they have to do more to please 
them arid re-educate them about new GATE programs. 

Some parents will say, "TVell my child is GATE. Why aren't you doing anything for him? 
He should be pulUd out and doing things like that." They want the old program. So we 
need to reeducate the parents too. What this portfolio process is doing is re'educating 
them. 

When it comes to dealing with the children I don't feel uncomfortable, but sometimes 
maybe with the parent. They have certain expectations they may walk in with and you 
don 't know the experiences they may have had in the poet. So far all of the parents have 
been really positive, which has made me feel really good. We feel like we are servicing 
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the parents too. They are realizing that, yes, we really do care for the children that 
happened to be on the higher end of the spectrum. 

The other group of parents at Reynolds seems to be resistant to GATE programs, holding some of the 
same attitudes as resistant teachers, that GATE is elitist. Or that it singles out children, or will result in 
extra work for the student. 

Other parents have been completely turned off with the GATE process. They've 
experienced it in other Districts, or they have been through the transition Oceanside has 
gone through. Their attitude is, "Do whatever you want." Some parents have told us, 
"No, we don't want them put up." They feel that all they'll do is get extra work. 

At Mission, parents are less likely to push for inclusion of their children in GATE programs. Many of the 
parents there are unfamiliar with the program and its possibilities. Though most are enthusiastic about 
the opportimities the GATE program can provide once the student is identified. 

We have a different, definitely a different parent population here. And we have parents 
who don't necessarily care if their kids are GATE, or even know what it means. I don't 
want to bad-mouth the parents, but I think they basically don't understand what we are 
looking for. They know their kid is doing something. Is not your average everyday kid, 
but they don't know why in general. 

Rpfinpmpnts and Rpvisions Over Time 

While the overall portfolio identification process has stayed the same, teacher's familiarity with each stage 
and their ability to carry them out has changed in several important ways. 

It's thM proetM, I really think we are learning. It's like anything else; the more you know, 
the more you know you don't know. 

Teachers report that they are now more comfortable with the documentation procedures necessary to 
compile the portfolio. Particularly the need to keep careful anecdotal records of student performance, 
and as a means for adding context to products included in the portfolio. 
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/ just think that anecdotal notes are real important. A lot of people tend to skip over 
them. They want to get writing samples from students or math work samples. But 
sometimes, if you just get something that the kid said in class, that shotvs more of a 
spark of brilliance than a 20 page term paper that they wrote. 

In addition, the use of portfolios in other aspects of assessment in the schools has made collection of 
student work seem more manageable. Continued staff development in open-ended teaching strategies 
and differentiated curriculum has also helped to build teacher capacity to implement the portfolio process 
for GATE. When teachers are using these strategies, the child with potential for exceptional performance 
has more opportimities to demoi^strate his/her abilities. 

When teachers first heard about it, it was just really odd, because there was nothing else 
going on with portfolios. Then more and more we were, in a way, a little ahead of 
ourselves with this. Now things are catching up to the GATE portfolio process. So now 
that teachers are more into authentic assessment, portfolio assessment in general. It's 
much, much easier for them to pull things to put into a GATE portfolio. In addition, the 
other thing that has started happening and is now taken as a matter of course, is our 
open-ended type of instruction. It's much easier to get evidence when you're having 
open-ended discussions or open-ended activities. So, because of the changes in the 
curriculum in general and the changes in the way we're doing assessments in general, the 
portfolio process is easier now. 

Teacher Recommendations for Future Revision. Throughout the interviews, teachers and other 
personnel reflected on the current portfolio process and made suggestions for future revision. Some 
teachers suggested altenuitives to paper and pencil documenUtion of student performance in favor of 
some live event One teacher recommended that once the portfolio had been compUed, perhaps the 
student should be interviewed rather than, or in addition to, having the teacher represent the student 
with products. 

We come to the site team and you really have to prove to someone else that t child is 
gifted in some area. I found it was hard to explain to someone who hadn i experienced 
Riley, his giftedness, so sometinus I wish there was an interview process where I could 
take the kid and say this is my gifted student. What do you think? You ue the spark, 
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but it's not always easy to show through the work that we do in class everyday. To have 
that spark come across on a piece of paper is difficult. That's why I would like to have 
an interview. If I could put this kid in the folder and send it up to you, you could talk to 
him for five minutes and you'd see what I see. But I have to show it to you on a piece of 
paper. That makes it a bit more difficult. 

Another interviewee felt that rejections or returns at the district screening (though rare) could be avoided 
by more careful scrutiny of the evidence at the school site. She remarked that the school site screening 
committee may be "over sold" by a teacher they know so well and have so much confidence in. They are 
in the process of refining the site screerung process so that they only see what is in the portfolio not who is 
bringing it to the meeting. 

Teachers remarked about the time consuming nature of the portfolio compilation and the need to meet 
with grade level teams, school site committees, and district screening committees. In most cases, teachers 
had release time to attend meetings (often CAC supported), or they were conducted after school within 
the work day hours. But there was little, or no, compensation for time spent after hours annotating 
student work samples or writing narratives describing student performance. 

/ think we have learned that in order to present a GATE portfolio, a teacher needs release 
time. They need release time to pull the activities together. Release time to talk to their 
team about how to bring out the gift in this kid, that type of activity. Those are some 
things we are going to have to work toward. We really need to have more prep time for 
the teachers because we are asking them to do a lot of work on top of an already power- 
jam packed iay. We are asking a lot. 

Part II -Proce— for Devgloping Individual Learning Plana (ILPa) 

The findings in ttiis section are organized arotmd the following topics: 1) Background and Rational for 
the ILPs; 2) variation in EPs fonnat and process; 3) benefits of the ILPs process; and 4) refinements and 
revision. 
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R;,rkfrntind a n ri RaHonale for thf ^"Hividual Leamine Plans 

After the first year of using the Gate portfolio process several key members of the district task force begar^ 
to discuss foUow up steps for identified students. Led by staff at Mission including the SBC, principal, 
and school psychologist, the district established the ILPs. 

The ILPs were school-based attempts to come to grips with the fact that we are now 
accepting kids in different ways. There is heterogeneity among the populations. How do 
we cope with that? That was in one school, Mission. A second school was like, 'Oh 
God, these parents are on our backs. We have this heterogeneity. They're not willing to 
take the standard answers. " There is now enough support at the district level, including 
the deputy superintendent, for this concept. I think that we are going to move, within the 
year, to this as the preferred mode to work with the parents and kids in program 
development. 

I think the assessment part of this process came through first. We started appreciating 
other intelligences or other abilities as being exceptional. That started getting a head of 
steam under it and all of a sudden there were all these identified kids. People looked 
around at each other with their hands on their hips and said, "Well now, what do we do 
with these kids?" 

Modeled after the individual education plan mandated for aU students receiving special education, the 
GATE individual learning plan was designed to provide GATE students with a customized plan for 
instruction matched to their individual areas of giftedness or exceptionaUty. 

Because they are all different, we want to focue on their individual needs. Much like at 
the otim end of the spectrum. We have special need students who have individual 
education plans so that their specific needs can be met. We do the same thing at the 
other end for the Gate students. While they don't need remedial help, they need help to 
extend their learning, to go further and achieve more. The ILP gives us a chance to look 
at their specific needs, really hone in on them and design a way to bring out the best in 
their area. 
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While the ILPs have not been mandated as policy by the district, Oceanside has proposed a vision for 
preparing the ILPs and has encouraged their use through principal meetings and discussions within the 
GATE task force. The ILPs are developed through a collaborative process among teachers, identified 
students and their parents, the school psychologist, and the school-site GATE committee headed by the 
school-based coordinator. 

We look at each kid's specific area and try to tailor something to utilize the strengths 
that he has. To increase their ability in that area. And, also to be able to share that with 
the class as a whole. Sometimes with the school. 

Once identified, the student's teacher meets with his/her grade level team or the school-site GATE 
committee and discusses potential instructional activities matched to the identified exceptionality. These 
activities should extend or differentiate the core grade level curriculum, not replace or add to it. 

Following the meeting among school staff, the student and his/her parents hold a discussion with the 
school-site committee and classroom teacher to discuss the possibilities suggested by this larger group. 
The student and parents are invited to make additional suggestioiu or disapprove those suggested by the 
team. 

The GATE Team, the student, the classroom teacher, and hopefully a parent, will sit 
down and brainstorm. We try to find work that fits in with what they are already doing, 
so it's not an overload of extra work for them. We want it to be interesting, that's why 
we have the students there. It's more of an agreement, than an OMsignment. 

We make those meetings to establish the goals. We come in with last years program to 
see how that was completed or not completed. We meet xvith the teacher, the people from 
the GATE screening committee, the principal, sometimes the psychologist, the student 
and their parent*. We try to draw the parents in for extensions. We want this to be a 
family thing rather than just a school-based assignment. 

Once a plan has been agreed upon, the site-team types up the recommended instructional objectives on an 
ILPs form and prepares copies for the student's teacher and parents. Otiter copies are kept in the 
student's cumulative record folder and at the district office. 
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D<.>jing the remainder of the school year, the classroom teacher assists the student in carrying out the 
planned activities with support from parents at home. Occasionally, the plan includes some activities that 
take the student outside the school to observe or interview someone in an occupation of interest, or work 
with a professional (artist, musician, etc.) with expertise not available at the school. 

Late in the school year, or early in the r £xt academic year, the student, parent, teacher and school-site 
team meet again to review the ILPs, discuss progress on the suggested plan, and make revisions for the 
upcoming school year. 

Riley will work mainly vrith his classroom teacher because she has the closest contact 
xvith him. His mother and his brother, who is also a GATE student, will be in on it also, 
fust to try and help him do his play. Give him as much support as we can, and stay out 
of his way. Let him be creative. See how he does. At the end of the school year, he will 
sit down vtitk his teacher and discuss how it went. What can we do to make it better? 
Possible things for the next school year that he would like to do. How did he like it? 

VariaHom in TnHivirfnal Ti.«mmy Plan* m.Ps^ Fnrtnat and Process 

The three schools that submitted ILPs forms for review all used slightly different formats. (Samples from 
each school are included in Appendix B.) 

Common elements fouxul in each school's format included spaces to indicate student and teacher names, 
area(s) of giffedness, grade level date of plait, and propoced Instructional objectives. Mission's format 
added an annual goal and a statement of current baseline information related to the gifted area. For 
example, a student identified in visual art had an annual goal statement, "learn more about art 
appredation and ekments of drawing", ami a current baseline description, "draws extra-ordinarily well " 

Ivey RazKh also included the annual goal statement axul sketched anticipated performance outcomes that 
may come about throu^ the instnictioiud objective. For instance, given ti\e instructional objective, 
"participate on the debate team," the anticipated peiiormance outcome suggests tiut the student will 
"learn the intricades of ddiate and participate in clasa/grade level debates". These anticipated outcomes 
are similar to Reynolds' addition of activitiea that define how each instructional objective is to be carried 
out. 
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Mission and Ivey Ranch also added names of people who are responsible to carry out the objective (i.e., 
students, parents, teacher, outside resource). In addition, Ivey Ranch included a timeline for completion 
of each objective. 

Reynolds and Mission provided space on the form for reviewing the ILPs objectives at later dates. At 
Reynolds this space is labeled, "Assessment/Recommendations", and at Mission it is called, "Performance 
Outcomes." 

The process for developing the ILPs varied oiUy slightly aaoss Mission and Reynolds. The minor 
variations again reflect school level experiments with the process to make it more efficient for teachers. 
At Reynolds, the initial ILPs instructiorud activities are brainstormed by grade level teams prior to the 
meeting with the site-level team. This extra step was added to insure that the activities were well aligned 
with the core cxirriculum for that grade level and extensions of previously planned grade level projects 
(i.e., science fairs, grade level newspapers, talent shows). 

Since this was the first year Reynolds has developed ILPs it is not known how they will go about tracking 
student completion of the suggested activities. After two years of use. Mission has instituted several 
procedures for reviewing the progress of ILPs completion at their school. 

B«n>«.fiK/Is« ;niH; of the InriiviHtial Ti.aTniny Plans (Tl.Ps^ Process 

Teachers at both schools renurked that the collaborative luture of the ILPs process benefited them as 
classroom teachers. Because ti» ILPs activities are generated by a team, teachers feel some relief for 
planning individual programs for a variety of students vriAi different exceptiorwdities. 

The collaborative aspects of tiw ILPs process is particularly important when the teacher feels he/she does 
not have expertise in a given area. 

A lot of itUaUotlu areas that you might feel you are atronger in. Likt, I am not as 
strong in math as I am in literature or reading, but I can think of extra things to do in 
literature or reading. I have a really hard time with math because I'm not very strong in 
that area. 
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I can't be an expert at everything. So it was nice to have someone there who could help. 
Some of the kids were even referred to other teachers on campus that specialize in their 
area of giftedness. Some of the kids who were really good with computers were sent to 
work in Mr. Ws room, where he has his computer banks. A couple of the kids were even 
sent to outside agencies to check into programs that they have at Scripps Aquarium or 
Sea World. Or whatever fits into the child's needs. 

In addition, because the ILPs is passed on to teachers over a period of years, teachers at both schools feel 
that when they get a new student they already have some basis for planning prior to the meeting with the 
site committee to make revisions for a new year of activities. 

The whole idea is that next year this teacher can pass it on to the next teacher. And next 
year's teacher will automatically have something to work off of right away. They won 't 
have to wait for the new ILPs, which we plan doing yearly, to get the program started. 
They 'll have that to work off of. 

Further benefit comet from the accountability the ILPs places on teachers to carry out the plan. Some 
teachers reported that the collaborative process makes it clear that teachers have the responsibility to 
fulfill th« instructional opportxmities and may put pressure on recalcitrant teachers to foot the bill. 
Interviewed teachers felt that this benefited students and gave parents a means for communicating with 
teachers when dissatisfied. 

Trom there it'i in the parmt, the child and the teacher's hands. We, the committee, can 
monitor to find out how things are going, but we are not the one* that can make things 
happen. A lot of tinua if the teacher isn 't toilling to do it, we put pns^wre on teachers in 
a way by having the parent and the child thtre. Now, the parent knows what to expect. 
So if it» Mt gtttint done the parent will end up possibly putting pressure on the teacher. 
It makes them accountable. Otherwise, it is a way to have a good working relationship 
with the parent. The child knows what he can do and mi^t even ask. 

Interviewees also reported that they appreciate the collaboration with parents in writing the ILPs. The 
process has promoted better buy-in from parents for the GATE program and has helped to appease 
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parents who want proof that their child is getting something "different" and more mdividualized to the 
student's needs, and not just more of the same assignments. 

The parents seem to be very appreciative that we are taking this time to spend with their 
children. They don't want them to be bored, they want them io be challenged. Tnat's thf 
word you like to hear. But at the same time they are saying they want them to be 
challenged, they are saying, no extra homework. No ten reports instead of five. So we 
try to put them at ease right away by saying that the goal is not to make more work but 
create more in-depth projects. And they agree with that. 

Student involvement in the ILPs development is critical if students are to feel ownership and "buy-in" to 
the plan at a level that will motivate them to engage in the prescribed activities. There is some evidence 
at both schools that currently students are not as involved as they may need to be to achieve this level of 
ownership. 

I think some of the kids think, 'Well, this is my task. These are my tasks to do." Or, 
"Theu are my goals." And some of the kids think, "I don't really want to do that." It's 
whether the kid has bought into it or not. I had a kid last year who had to do a thing 
with rocketry. He drug his heels through the whole spring and finally he got it together. 
It came off really nice. And, he did a really nice presentation urith it and everything. The 
ILP was fulfilled, but it was a long tou^ trip. 

While those interviewed praised the level of student involvement in creating the ILPs, the ILPs meetings 
observed at Reynolds revealed that students could have more say in the planning. In each ILPs meeting, 
the committee appeared to have the instructioiud objectives pre-plaimed and the student and parent just 
gave dieir approval Teadiers on the school-site committee did most of the talking and on several 
occasions intetnq)ted the students. Parents seemed to feel comfortable interjecting their own ideas or 
conunenting on the feasibility, or appealing to a given suggestioiw but the parent involvement sometimes 
took over for the stiident In one meeting, a moti»er apologized for speaking for the student, but tiien 
continued to do so. 

For the most part students just nodded, shrugged, or smiled in response to suggestions. The number of 
participants in the meetings, sometimes as many as six or eight adults, including several strangers, 

sic 



seemed to intimidate most of the youngsters. One student whose mother arrived at the meeting late told 
her mother that there were too many grown-ups present. Only two or three of the eight students 
observed seemed comfortable in the large group setting. 

The size of the group and other aspects of student involvement in the ILPs planning meeting observed at 
Reynolds seem to also hold true at Mission. One teacher commented that some students may be 
intimidated by the group process and may tune-out. 

When they are in there with the parents, the teacher and the committee, which is just a 
room full of people, sometimes its interesting to see how uncomfortable a lot of them are. 
They're not always listening to what is going on. 

We've had kids, who at the end of the year, hadn't produced it. And we realized that it 
was our mistake. We'd come up with something for him, I'm thinking of one particular 
child who agreed with everything. I think he was just afraid of the room full of teachers, 
and agreed that he wanted to do all the stuff but ended up doing nothing. 

While interviewees recommended that the classroom teacher come prepared with suggested ideas for the 
ILPs to the GATE-site team meeting, several realized that this process may further alienate students from 
the process. 

When the teacher has actually put down objectives prior to the ILPs meeting, what I'm 
finding is that that little bit of homework before you go in, where the teacher xvrites 
something and throws it out as choices is very good. But then likewise, maybe it 
somehow chamfn the twist that it would have taken if the child had had some time to 
just coma up with it on Ms otim. 

While buy-in tctms to be the mott crucial problem with including students in *e ILPs development 
process, one teacher reported that the ILP« proceM U difficult with some students who are overcommitted 
to carrying out any awignment. Though rare, the case of the over-achiever should not be overiooked as it 
may be more prevalent in tome settings. For these cases, the ILPs process may need to be revised so that 
smaller projects and short-ter<n goals are set and the ILPs are bviilt over time. 
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Some kids in your class automatically go above and beyond what you want them to do. 
A student that I have this year, Donald, is a child who wants to do what all the other 
kids are doing and go beyond at the same time. We have time constraints here, but he 
doesn't want to miss out on any lesson that is happening in class. He wants to be 
involved in everything. At the same time, some of the thingi are just not geared at 
Donald's level because his thinking skills are above the rest of the class. I'm taxed, while 
doing the same thing to push it a little further. 

At Mission, parent involvement poses additional challenges. As described earlier, some parents are 
imfamiliar with GATE programs, may have had few educational experiences themselves, or are living in 
conditions where participating in the school commimity is difficult. For these families, language 
differences, lack of transportation, and/or employment demands, may make conditions non-conducive to 
participating in and supporting the ILPs process from home. 

His parents were supposed to evaluate his work. They were to send in his drawing 
portfolio on a weekly basis but that basically didn't happen because there is less support 
in the home. It didn't seem like hit mother understood what she was expected to do. I 
mean she did it, but she didn't do any analysis or ask any ijuesUons. It's not that 
unusual here. It's just different because another student is going outside and doing a lot 
of things on her own. She's got a lot of parent support. 

Rpfif .PTHPTiK and Rpywiona 

In its short history the ILPs process has already been refined and the participants have plans for hiture 
revisions. Some of these potmtial revisions have to do with the ILPs development calendar. Aware of 
the case of the over-achiever (sec above) and other difficulties in devising the year-long ILPs, some 
teachers suggest setting the plan several times each year so it is better aligned with ongoing curriculum 
planning. 

It's hard to take a long term look at what can happen over a school year. So maybe we 
could have smaller meetings more often and do one thing each trimester. Or have one 
goal each trimester to work on with the student. When you look at your curriculum, you 
tend to think about what you are going to be doing next, not for the whoU school year. 
For some teachers, they're in a new grade level. They don't even know what the whole 
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school year looks like to plan that far ahead. That would be nice, but with thirty-three 
GATE students at our school, even getting to each student for ten minutes takes a whole 
day. It needs to be so individualized to meet their needs. 



Some reconunended that the ILPs process evei'tually be taken over by the classroom teacher and parents 
and eluninate the need for the large site level GATE committee meeting. This recommendation may help 
to alleviate the issues raised earlier of the large group intimidating students, but will require additional 
time and professional development for ail teachers to feel comfortable with the process. And, to insure 
that all teachers will carry out the process with the same knowledge and expertise that the group often 
provides. 

As with the portfolio identification process, teachers remarked that the orUy way other teachers outside 
the committee get comfortable with the process is by doing it with collaborative support from more 
experienced colleagues. But even with this support, some fotind it difficult to follow through with the 
ILPs once planned. Even though parents and students have some responsibility, it is up to the teacher to 
make sure that the activities are completed. This can pose a problem when class sizes are large and 
individualized instruction is planned for many students - GATE or special education. One teacher 
recommended that someone else at the school be responsible for pericxiically checking in with the teacher, 
student, and parents to provide additioiial resources and to insure that the program is being 
implemented. 

It would be good to have someone elu who could casually monitor the progre$$ with the / 
child. Or, be a reaourcefor them for materials, or investigative avenues, stuff like that. 

Part in ~ Po«»faHn and In< Hv<^«al Learning Plana (!LP«> Link to InstniCtjon 

The findings in thii section are organized around the following topics: (1) Value added for instruction; (2) 
what gets pzescribed; (3) impact on instruction for aU students; and (4) use of portfoUos beyond GATE. 



ValiiP AdHpd fnr Tn*trurtion 

In olden days, students were given a verbal opposite test by the teacher. If they hit a 
certain level they were referred for tesUng. That testing usually took the form of a group 
aptitude measure. Then a score on that could get thsm in. A bit lower score, I think it 
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was two standard deviations above the mean could get them some points toward being 
in. Also, the normative assessments. CTBS for a long time in this district, certain 
stanines got you certain points and those ivent into the formula. And you also got 
points for ethnicity. Actually it was for being a minority whether you were 
underrepresented or not. And for socio-economic status, measured by free and reduced 
lunch and teacher recommendation. So, a bunch of points would go on a piece of paper 
and if you hit a magic level then you were gifted. You could actually be one standard 
deviation above the mean in everything, and a couple of standard deviations below the 
mean in tern rome, and you were gifted. 

Many of the GATE programs in the past were more like, if you are a GATE student you 
fit into this mold. It was real specific and it didn't tap into a lot of areas ofgiftedness 
that kids can show us. Now we are getting a lot more art and thinking skills, rather than 
just high academics and test taking skills. We're trying to extend the learning that 
children are doing by going deeper into the curriculum. We don't want them to miss 
anything in the basic curriculum. We want to extend what they're learning. 

The major reason for developmg the portfolio process in Oceanside was to provide evidence of 
exceptionality not easily tapped by traditional assessments. And to identify students with different 
backgrounds and talents, but the added benefit of the portfoUo and ILPs process is found in planning 
difierentiated, individualized instruction for GATE students. As described below by one of the site-based 
coordinators, traditional assessments teachers had very little information from which to plan 
individualized instruction for GATE students. Typically these students were involved in enrichment 
activities or tracked with other high achievers. 

Last year tot sUll had a few students who had been identified by tests. Well, when we 
come in for the ILPs for our artist, we know we are going to be focusing in the area of art. 
When we come in to do our ILPs for the student who is a gifted Uader, we know we are 
going to be focusing on Uadership. And so on, because we have these portfolios. We see 
where they were and we can build and build and build. Well, in cam* this child who had 
been identified by test: He was in our school. He'd been in our school the whole time. 
So it wasn't like someone came from somewhere else. It's just that he was identified 
ly enough in his school career that it predated the portfolio process. It was so hard to 
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make an ILPs for him. This particular child was rather taciturn. He was very bright but 
he had no idea of where his area of giftedness was. No one really knew. In a sense it 
was, "Well, maybe we should make a portfolio for him and see what happens." So, of 
course we did come up with a learning plan for him by having, the child, his mother, the 
teacher and the group of advisors work together. We laughed about it. It was interesting 
because it corroborated for us, validated I should say, this ILPs idea. All the IQ test 
^ells you is 160. Wonderful. But how do you teach 160? 

Participants in Oceanside now report that the portfolio and corresponding ILPs provide richer 
information that allow them to plan ir.structional opportunities for GATE and other students within a 
differentiated core curriculum. 



Whatr^tsPrtKfribtKi? 



Here's Riley's ILPs. We try to tap into some of their interests. Some of what they are 
doing in class. And, their identified areas of excellence. Riley is very creative. His 
rvriting is amazingly mature for such a young boy. Riley is uniting and producing a play 
baud on 'Star Trek The Next Generation,' his favorite TV show. His job is to find people 
to play the characters. He has to do everything. He is able to grab other kids who he 
sees have talent <md use their help. Part of what he needs to do is delegate some of the 
work to someone who is talented in a specific area. We are trying to help him with his 
interpersonal skills as welL Trying to get some social growth for Riley as welL He 
needs that. 

Here is Shomfa's ILPs. (Teacher reads aloud) - Research five careers. Discover unique 
requirements of each carter and thou requirements that are common for all of them. 
Then, interview people in thou careers. Introduce a reuarch method to her claumates. 
Facilitate ofher students research und interview the people in thou careers. She is going 
to be a facilitator for the clastroom to do theu lessons. She is certainly going to serve as 
the facilitator for uhool career day for the sixth graders and introduce guest speakers. 
She is going to xorite too, in some way relaUd to a community forum. Write about 
something political, or try to explore topics that could be decided in a community fi>rum 
speech. A Utter to the editor, etc., etc.. We want to try a vehicle for opinions to be 
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shared. We want her out in the public. Maybe, make a little stretch from just being a 
leader of the students to a leader in the community. Last year it was things like observe 
meetings and get familiar with Roberts Rules. Or observe the council meetings of the 
Jefferson Jr. High and analyze leadership styles. 

These two anecdotes describe the instructional objectives found in the individual learning plans of the 
two students introduced at the begunning of tnis report. For Riley, who has been identified for 
extraordinary intellectual potential and high academic achievement, the ILPs promotes his talent in 
writing, builds on his interest in science fiction, and provides him with opporturuties to work with peers 
to increase much desired social skills. For Shonna, who demonstrates exceptional leadership abilities, the 
ILPs over the last two years has set the stage for her to learn about different styles and formal processes of 
leadership and apply them with peers and the larger school commimity. 

We examined the instructional objectives prescribed in the ILPs contributed by the three district schools 
included in this report. Many of these ii«tiuctional objectives are well aligned with the type of 
exceptionality or area of giftedness used to identify students for the GATE program. Examples of well 
aligned objectives for several types of exceptionalities include: 

Leadership 

• visit a courtroom and / or personally interview a lawyer 

• research and report on the leadership style of a historically significant woman 

• be an editor for the sbcth grade paper 

Intellectual/Academic Achievement 

• extend madicoxu»pts learned in Polyhedraville 

• expand int«ltoctu«l interests through computer technology 

• extend knowledge of Mariive Biology 

• write and film a play wititi a small group of students 

• make a prototype of a rocket using measurement and geometry 

• participate in activities and experiments sponsored by the ECHS science club 
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Artistic/Music 

• practice on (piano) keyboard 

• perform in school-wide assemblies 

• attend musical performances (symphony, chamber music, opera, etc.) 



ArtiiticA'iiual Arti 

• develop ability to use various forms of the media 

• visit the art museum and prepare a report to share with the class 

• have parents review drawing portfolio on a weekly basis and student discuss critical elements 

Interviewed staff reported that the ILPs are designed to reflect the individual interests and abilities of the 
students, but our analysis of the ILPs revealed many inconsistencies in the irwtructional opportunities 
prescribed and the type of exceptioiulity identified. It was not unusual to find the same instructional 
objective suggested for students with very different areas of giftedness. For example, the objective, 

• participate in reader's club/novel club" was suggested for three students in three different areas 
(language arts achievement, intellectual ability, and creative thinking). While it could be argued that this 
general objective could benefit all academically talented youngsters (or any shident), other examples were 
more contradictory (i.e., assigning "promoting mechanical abilities" for students identified in the areas of 
language arts achievement and creative thiz\king ability). 

As described by one teacher, the committee approach to the ILPs process has the potential to build an 
ongoing repertoire of instructional objectives to be used for many stiidents. This handy "arsenal" may 
however, lead to the overuse of some ideas and cause the teachers to miss out on fresh assignments 
appropriate for a specific shident. This approach may contribute to the limited shident involvement 
problem discussed previously. 

The cases of potential mismatch between instructional objective and identified talent tended to occur at 
the two schooU that were writing ILPs for the first time , and were less frequent at Mission where the staff 
has had two years of experience in the process. In addition, it is difficult to infer from brief ILPs the rich 
conversation in the ILPs meeting that led to the assignments. It may be that the instructional objectives 
are more closely aUgned with the shidents' Interests, opportunities for collaborative projects in small 
teams, and aspects of the grade level core curriculum rat'ier than the stiidents' inherent talents. Since the 
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goal is to provide instruction within the core curriculum differentiated for student interest and ability, 
these apparent mismatches may not be cause for concern. 



The outcomes for the ILPs are very different. Riley's is very different, because Riley is 
very different. It needed to be that way. They tend to work in groups. If there are a 
group of kids, high achievers that all have the same interests and they're good friends, 
their ILPs look very much the same. I have these two kids, Jeff and Jim, who are exactly 
the same. Thes two could be Siamese twins. They do everything together. Their 
interests are in the same areas. And, their areas ofgiftedness are the same. So their two 
ILPs are identicaL Their objective wouldn't have worked for Riley. His had to be 
different. 

Impact on Instruction for All Students 

The identification portfolio and the ILPs development processes provide opportunities for teachers to 
align instruction with individual student needs. Since a differentiated core curriculum is intended to be 
the backbone of the GATE program, how do other non-GATE students participate? And what are the 
effects of the new developments for GATE on the overall instructional programs at participating schools? 

Interviewees reported that their participation in the GATE process and for some, on the district GATE 
task force, has provided benefits beyond working with GATE students. Their comments suggest that is it 
not only the assessment process that is changing what they do with students, but the professional 
development and learning opportunities that have led them to rethink what they do iiwtructionally. 

Being involved in the GATE Task Force at the district level I've learned different 
strategi*$. I hope mo$t people are doing this by turning to open-ended and alternative 
asttismmt. All th*M thinga are things I've learned through the GATE Task Force. I'm a 
supporttr of all that. In a way I think that it will be much more valuable in evaluaUng 
stutUntM. Alio, in Uaming to teach and moHvate them. Thi$ earn* out of the GATE Task 
Force and what we all learned working with Elinor Smith. 

For some teachers and other staff, these opportunities to learn has meant applying th« GATE assessment 
philosophy and strategies to planning instruction for aU shidents. Particularly at Mission, where staff 
hav« had the most involvement with the district task force and a special education emphasis In planning 
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individualized instruction. Teachers view the elements of the assessment process as important for all 
learners and are using them to plan instruction consistent with their inclusion models. 

The neat thing for us and the school is that, frankly speaking, we are trying very hard, 
but our GATE identified students are very few. Still all of these techniques; the portfolio 
technique, open-ended instruction, thematic instruction, are just what we need for ALL of 
our diverse learners. Even though, at this school the diversity falls at the other end of the 
spectrum in greater numbers, it has been extremely valuable for us because it is equally 
as valid. 

For some less experienced teachers, the GATE ILPs notion of mapping student abilities to instructional 
objectives has ixifluenced how they think of curriculum planning generally. One teacher remarked that 
now he is more systematic in planrung by mapping lesson level objectives for individuals and groups of 
students onto larger chunks of the curriculvun and state and district guidelines. 

I think because we line up the kids' giftedntss to specific objectives, that I am more 
inclined to line up instruction to specific objectives. Likt to the framework. Or to our 
district curriculum guide. Or to what I want to accomplish for my class as a whole. 

The GATE vision for differentiated curriculum has l«d teadiers to rethink how they provide opportunities 
for all students to extend the core content to the best of each student's ability. For some teachers this 
means leaving much of the lesson op€n-«nded for those who can extend the learning on their own and 
scaffolding other aspects so that students of all abilities can participate and contribute. This type of 
teaching re<{uiies a great deal of planning and a willingness on the part of teachers and students to 
participate in an often delicate balancing act of individual, group, and whole class activities that may be 
revised on ttie fly. 

I throw in a lesson that is designed to get something out of somebody. You really have 
to keep your eyes and ears open all the time. There art specific things that you do to tap 
into different kids. Create a lesson that will be expandable for a kid lika Donald to take 
and fly with, yet sUU be easy enough for Johnny who reads at a first grade level. That 's 
hard. It's hard to keep Donald going on something he's doing when he needs the personal 
attention, because he's the only one doing it. He'll come up to talk to me and I'll need to 
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be sitting with Johnny, helping him read through the passage. A kind of schizophrenia is 
happening. 

Use of Portfolios Beyond GATE 

The portfolio process for identifying students was imfamiliar to Oceai\side when it was instituted in the 
fall of 1991. Few teachers at that time were using portfolios for classroom assessment purposes and for 
many the concept was not well aligned with classroom, school, and district accountability needs. Over 
time, the concept of portfolios has found its way into many Ckeanside classrooms via the GATE project 
and other school, district and state efforts. Therefore, the GATE identification process has become a 
smoother, more efficient endeavor as teachers begin to use portfolios as classroom assessment tools and 
portfolio cultures emerge in some school settings. 

When teachers first heard about it, it was just really odd because there was nothing else 
going on with portfolios. We were, in a way, a little ahead of ourselves with this. Now 
things are catching up to the GATE portfolio process. We're into portfolios, even having 
a Program Quality Review, and we're keeping portfolios based on students work in 
particular areas. So now that teachers are more into authentic asussment, portfolio 
assessment in general, it's much, much easier for them to pull things to put into a GATE 
portfolio. 

For some teachers, the only portfolio training tt\ey have received has been through the district GATE 
efforts. The spread of portfolio ideas continues as a process affiliated with the GATE project. The 
district, in cor^uiurtion with consultant Elinor Smittt, is currently working with several schools including 
Mission to institute "multiple intelligences portfolios" for all students. These portfolios bring students into 
the process to highlight Aeir strengtfts and areas for potential growtii captured in a variety of settings. 
These portfolio* may be used as evidence for creating a GATE portfolio but because they serve other 
purposes for students ti»e potential disappointment that may arise when students are not identified is 
avoided. This ongoing use of portfolios for other purposes should improve the GATE identification and 
ILPs developousit process in tins future. 
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V. Implications and Recommendations 
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The final sections of this report define implications for the findings discussed above and place 
Oceanside's development efforts in the larger context of the CAC. A brief summary of recommendations 
based on the findings and implications closes the report. 

Two intertwined sets of implicatiorw emerged from the findings. These include a) issues of equity and 
fairness in identifying GATE students and involving parents and students in the process; and b) the 
systemic nature of reform efforts and the need for collaboration within and beyond the district. Each of 
these sets of issues implies recommendations for building teacher capacity to use assessment and 
instructional strategies within and beyond the GATE program. 

Issues of Equity and Fairness 

Implications for equity and fairness were a major theme throughout the findings related to the GATE 
identification and development and use of the ILPs. 

RgpreaentaHnn of StudgnK and Parents. In line with district goals to identify minority students, second 
language learners, and children of poverty, there has been some improvement in representation district- 
wide, but these groups continue to be underrepresented in some school level GATE programs. In 
addition, our findings suggest that at some schools males and females are disproportionately represented. 

These statistics are common knowledge to the district staff leading the project and they are committed to 
providing professiorud development opportimities and ongoing support at the schools to improve the 
effort. Critical to the ongoing staff development is a clearer understanding of giftedness. The district has 
expanded the traditional definition of giftedness beyond academic and intellectual achievement to 
irudude leadership and artistic talents, and has provided a set of student work samples as exemplars of 
exceptional performance. The exemplars already available may need to be more widely circulated and 
annotated with descriptions and a rationale for why they are reasonable, maybe even exceptional, sources 
of evidence. 

These initial steps have not yet provided teachers with enough to capture the "glimmers" of 
exceptionaUty in many potential gifted students from varied backgrounds. The "glimmers" are 
particularly difHcult to capture with traditional paper and pendl products. Though the portfoUo also can 
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include video, audio and other types of artifacts the preponderance of examples are of the paper variety. 
Anecdotal records supplied by parents and teachers provide additional support but as our findings point 
out, these are not readily available from parents of underrepresented groups. In addition, observing and 
documenting student performance through anecdotal records is a difficult and time consuming endeavor 
for teachers who have not practiced this task, or had intensive training in how to integrate classroom 
observation with suitable instructional strategies. Finally, the kinds of student performance often 
reported by teachers and parents reflect maimtream notions of verbal intelligence developed through 
mainstream experiences and opportxmities to learn in middle class, suburban, achievement oriented 
families. 

Parents and students are viewed as critical collaborators in the identification and ILPs development 
processes, but our findings revealed that this involvement could be increased in sutntantial ways. Parent 
involvement in identification and ILPs follow up is dependent on their own background experiences and 
educational level. Supplying written anecdotes and written feedback on ILPs progress may set language 
and literacy expectations beyond some parents who would like to be involved. 

While the district will never be able to rectify all of the social inequities that keep some parents from 
becoming full participants in the school community, there may be some strategies to promote 
involvement. Scaffold parent interviews (in the parent s primary language) could be devised in 
collaboration with researchers or educators experienced with multiculturally and linguistically divers« 
conunuiuty involvement efforts. This way all parents could contribute to the GATE identification process 
and ILPs development. 

Student involvement in the ILPs process needs to be increased. There are many ways to modify the ILPs 
meeting to increase student input and ideas matched to their interests. Reducing the size of the 
committee shotild be helpful but other avenues could bring students into the process as active partners. 
Older students could meet in grade level teams with one grade level teacher and discuss the upcoming 
projects and events in the core curriculum. The students (witti or without the teacher present) could 
brainstorm their own ideas for ex' jnsion and map out their own agendas prior to meeting with the site 
committee and parents. Alternately, each student could meet individuaUy with his/her classroom 
teacher prior to t.Ne site meeting at which the student presents to parents and committee the ideas they 
came up with together. A single meeting of the district task force (perhaps with student representation) 
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on this topic would probably generate many strategies to increase student involvement that schools could 
adopt or adapt. 



DifferenriatpH Curriculum for All? A ma)or tenet of Oceanstde s GATE project is that gifted students' 
needs can be met through a differentiated core curriculum. As the findings noted, teachers feel that the 
core curricvilum they offer is rich enough to support extensions by GATE students with appropriate 
scaffolding from teachers. The ILPs reviewed as part of this research revealed that many instructional 
objectives prescribed for GATE students are (with some exceptions) well matched to their needs, but how 
different are these from what should be made available to all students? 

Very few of the iiutructioiul objectives found on the ILPs appeared to reqtiire advanced ability (except 
those linked to artistic or leadership talent). Some required a certain motivation or interest in a topic, but 
most resembled the kinds of activities any parent would want his/her children to engage in. It is not 
known how many of these activities are viewed by the school as orUy for GATE identified students who 
find them on their ILPs, or for all students who are inclined or eiKouraged to participate in them. 

Implementing a differentiated curriculum tiiat truly challenges yet supports all is indeed a challenge for 
teachers. Ongoing support is required for teachers to plan and experiment witft these strategies. 
Teachers need ouuiy examples through "live" observations of colleagues implementing these strategies as 
well as iiustructional materials ttut assist the teacher in planning and following through with teaching. 
Tinne for plaiming and collaborating with odier teachers to design instruction is criticaL 

In addition to concerns related to implementing a differentiated curriculum, the findings reveal a need to 
insure a wider range of instructional objectives in the ILPs aligned with areas of giftedness. The findings 
suggest that many of the same instructional activities are assigned across types of exceptiorulity and 
some suggested tnstiuction may not be well aligxted witt\ a student's particular talents. The ILPs process 
has only been in existence for a short time, so it is not surprising tiut these inconsistencies occur. It is 
likely that they get better over time, but some recommendations are offered. 

First, as has happened informally this year, site teams that are involved in ILPs development could create 
a network to share ILPs that have been developed. Cross school meetings to share ILPs and discuss 
individual shidcnt cases and shident suggested ideas may provide a larger "arsenal" of possibiUties. In 
addition, the district might supply some guidelines for ILPs development that help to create a clearer tie 
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between identified areas of giftedness and the kinds of instruction suggested. A simple guideline could 
be a change in ILPs format that adds space to include a brief explanation or rationale for why particular 
ob)ectives are present on the ILPs. If the district is concerned with the issue of consistency, they may want 
to create a database and track which schools and or types of exceptionality result in inconsistent ILPs 
prescnptions and offer professional development accordingly. 

GATE Asse«i<;mgnt and Systemic Change 

As discussed in previous publications of the CAC (e.g., Jamentz. 1993), systemic changes in school 
structures, teacher and student responsibilities, and commumty involvement are required if assessment 
reforms are to improve teaching and learning. Oceaitside's GATE portfolio project is no exception. As the 
findings of this report describe, instituting the new assessment tools has required and facilitated many 
changes in teachers' roles, parent and student involvement, and district policy. But this work is not 
finished, and is viewed as an evolving effort in the early stages. 

Aitioilatinn Beyond thp F.lpmpntary School Oceanside's GATE efforts to date have focused almost 
exclusively at the elementary school level Except for a few overview workshops on differentiated 
airriculum and processes for identifying GATE students and occasitmal connections pushed by school 
psychologists who serve the hill range of shidents K-12, the middle and high schools have not been 
involved in the process. Some teachers in the elementary school expressed concern that once students 
leave their campuses the ILPs process would not continue and students may get lost in the shuffle of the 
larger, less personalized environments. Other teachers (and parents) have made great efforts to identify 
students in the late elementary years so that when they move on to junior and senior high school they will 
be eligible for higher track language arts, math, and science courses. 

The district coordinator of the GATE program is deeply concerned about follow through with the ILPs 
and differentiated cuxiiculum beyond the elementary school, but has explained that until the program is 
in place at the K-6 level there is Uttle impetus for change at the secondary level While the philosophy 
behind the differentiated curriculum and offering individualized instructional programs is highly 
consistent with stote produced task force reports (Caught in the MiddU and Second to None) which describe 
the Utest reforms in curriculum, instruction, and assessment, the district has yet to make many strides in 
implementing these state level recommendations. 
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Students who have participated successfully in the new GATE processes in the elementary grades, and 
their parents, may come to expect the process to continue. Over time the parent community may become 
a driving force behind GATE reform at the secondary level. 

On going Professional Dgvplnpmgnt. As the findings Suggest, teachers, school psychologists, parents, and 
students have taken on new responsibilities as part of the GATE assessment and instruction process. 
These new roles require new knowledge and expertise, not formerly within the realm of old jobs or at a 
level not formerly required. 

Teachers and administrators are hopeful that this learning is occurring through the assessment 
development efforts and collaborative inquiry on the part of participants. Opportunities to reflect on 
progress ai\d identify areas of need for continuing professiorud development are critical elements of 
Oceanside's project Teachers explained that their professiorud development needs in assessment were 
viewed as ongoing, not a single workshop to implement a new innovatioru If systemic change is to occur 
in Oceanside, this view of professiorul development as sxistained inquiry will need to be instituted 
beyond ihe core GATE task force. 

Networking Beyond Qrearwidg: CAC fnvolvpmpnt. In addition to the ongoing professional 
development within the district, Oceanside's participation in die CAC has contributed to the project s 
collaborative inquiry process. The project received about $20,000 in CAC funds over two years to support 
release time for teachers to meet and develop the GATE identification and ILPs process, and for several 
district staff members to attend a national asmsment conference. According to district leaders, this 
money cotild have been acquired from other sources and the release time would have been supported 
another way, but the CAC's involvement was more valuable tfun money. 

Oceanside took full advantage of the networking provided by the CAC by attending events provided in 
the Southern and Noethem Coniortia and sending lepresentatives to the CouncU of Chief State School 
Officer (CCSSO) a national asMMment conference. The district coordinator stated that the project 
benefited most from the exchange of expertise and ideas with those who had the broadest vision for what 
was happening statewide Formalized events like FWL's research efforts in the CACs first phase and 
CAC-wide events such as the statewide conference in October 1993 established retationships with 
individuals and projects. From these relationships came informal contacta and telephone requests for 
information that spurred additional conversations with the district task force member* and promoted 
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next step thinking. The pointed questions raised by CAC and FWL staff were viewed as promoting 
reflection for people who are often bogged down with the day to day effort of working on the project. 

CAC's participation required certain deliverables which were perceived as helping Oceanside to "force 
thinking beyond the local level, " increasing their expectahons for producing quality work, codifying what 
they were doing, and reflecting on decisions and processes. State level recogruhon for the value of local 
research and development efforts through CAC involvement helped to legitimize the project work in the 
eyes of some district personnel Further, the research emphasis of the CAC's involvement was reported 
to have raised this standard of legitimacy for others. 

While Oceanside's CAC involvement will be mitumal as the CAC moves into its final phases, Oceanside 
plans to continue to maintain and extend the relahoi«hips that were established over the last few years. 
These relationships helped to get the project going in its early phases and are viewed as value-added to 
its ongoing development work. Such relationships may be critical to the systemic changes Oceanside 
strives to achieve. 
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VI. Summary of Recommendations 



FWL offers the following recommendations for continued refiiwment of the GATE portfolio project. 



r.ATF IdpntificaHon Process 

Equity issues pose several obstacles for the district goal of increased inclusion of underrepresented 
groups (LEP, some ethnic groups, and children of poverty). In line with continued efforts in Oceanside, 
recommendations for building teacher capacity to identify talents in all children include: 



• clarify the definition of giftedness by providing exemplars of exceptional performance from students 
from a variety of backgroimds 

• build teacher capacity to observe and docxmient student performance 

• monitor patterns of identification at individual schools and work with teachers to identify potential 
misconceptions and stereotype! of giftedness tied to opportunities to learn, gender, language, 
ethnicity, culture, student behavior, and economic backgrotmd 



Indivi<<iial Teaming Plans m.PO Process 

Intended to be a collaborative process among teachers, parents, and students that results in an 
individualized instructional program, the ILPs process cwttLnues to require revisions. Recommendations 
aligned with district goals include: 

• build meaningful opportunities for parents and students to engage in the development and 
implementation of the ILPs 

• institute methods for insuring that the instructional objectives are matched to students* areas of 
exceptionality and are prescribed consistently across and within schools 



r>i<trirt.wid> fmp.»ni>nteiHnn 

The first tlrree yem of development work has primarily had its home in volunteer elementary school 
settings. If the project is to influence programs for gifted and talented students throughout the district, 
the project philosophy, assessment and instnictional strategies will need to spread to the middle and 
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high schools. The following recommendations sketch key elements of a plan for district-wide 
implementation: 



• continue efforts at the elementary schools with professional development for faculties and principals 

• ensure that each elementary school in the district is implementing its GATE programs according to 
the district vision and guidelines 

• promote policy changes in GATE and advanced placement programs beyond the elementary schools 

• build teacher capacity at the middle and high school levels to institute differentiated curriculum and 
corresponding instructional strategies aligned with state level task force reports {Caught in the Middle 
and Second to None) 

Oceanside considered involvement in the CAC and networking with its participating pilot projects as 
beiefidal to development work in GATE, fhough the CAC is in its final phase of work and pilot projects 
will no longer be receiving pilot specific technical assistance, the final recommendation is a request for a 
continued collaboration. 

• maintain and extend relationships established within the CAC network (other CAC pilots, CAC and 
FWL staff, and other coUegial connectiora statewide and nationally) 
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Final Note 



The Oceanside GATE portfolio project strives to become a systerruc, district-wide institution. 

I marvel because I just gave out two GATE folders today. A teacher wanted them. If this 
process was something that really didn't make a lot sense, they wouldn't do it. They 
might try it for a little while but they would soon discard it. I have people coming to me 
of their own volition. I used to have to do a lot more publicity and selling, and so on. I 
have people coming to me now. Wanting these folders. Putting in the time to make the 
assessment happen. 

I would like to say, that I feel very fortunate that I have been involved in this project. 
Without a doubt, as far as my professional growth, I feel this has been one of the most 
fulfilling experiences that I have had. Because I have been able to work with people that 
really care about children. People who really care about the quality of education and 
where we need to go in the future. It's just been very rewarding. I think that the 
curriculum, looking at the students work, tells you exactly where you need to go. 
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Oceanside GATE Portfolio 
Interview Script 



Thznk vfu for agreeing to participate in this interview about your 
Uwolvement in and perceptions of the GATE portfol o used m Oceanside. I 
would like to hear about your experiences using portfolios to identify 
students for the GATE program and how you have been Involved in 
developing and using individual learning plans and GATE portfolios to plan 
instruction for GATE students. 

Your comments will assist FWL and the CAC u**'!***"*^^^?^!^.*, 
alternative assessment practices are implemented In schools and distncts. 
YouTrtSpowes are coiJidential - we will not report your commente with 
your n?me wUhout your written permission or inform your district of your 
personal views. 

I see that you have brought some examples or samples to share with me 
lodaV Ple^e fJ^l free to^ref er to them to make your poinU a, concrete as 
possible. 

I would like to audio Upe our interview today. Is that alright with you? The 
ta^es win beSJT^^^ then destroy^ so thaj your anonymity is 
' protected. Do you have any questions at tiui point? 

I. Background and Context for the PortfoUo Project 

Let's begin with some background questions on tiie GATE program. 

Would you pltast de«»ibe the GATE program in Oceanside? 

What ii Iht program like at your school? 
Whotaachtt? 

How azt sludtnts aMigned to classrooms? 

B. ••For District Administrators <rtrr.ATE' 
Prior to the portfolio, how were students identified for GATE. 
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Oceanside Interview pg. I 



••For Classroom Teachers 

I uitdeistand that prior to the portfolio, students were identified for GATE 
following teacher recommendation and testing by the school psychologist 
Can you tell me about your experiences in this process? 



How did you go about planning instruction for GATE students following the 
former identification process? 

Prompt 

What kinds of information or evidence was available for you to use? 
n. Current GATE Identification Process 
Let's move on to the current identification process. 

A. 

Would you please describe how the portfolio-based GATE identification 
process occurs? 

Prompts 

How docs the school-site team screening proceed? 
Who is involved? 

What happens at the review meeting? 

When are portfolios submitted to the district review team? 

What happens at this meeting? 

B. 

•••For administrators*** 

What kinds of evidtnct of exceptionality are collected by classroom teachers 
witiiin the portfolios? 

••For teachers^* 

Based on yow txpcritacc, what kinds of things do you collect as evidence for 
the student poitf oliot? 

Prompt 

I see that yoo have a portfolio with you. May I sec some samples of 
evidence? 
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in. Developing and Using Individual Learning Plans 



**For administrators'* 

I understand that the district has encouraged teachers and schools to develop 
individual learning plans for GATE students similar to lEP's mandated for 
special education students. Would you please describe the district policy 
and/or philosophy regarding the development and use of ILPs? 



••For Teachers^* 

A. 

I understand that your school is developing individual learning plans for 
GATE students. What is the purpose of the ILP? 

B. 

Do you have an example in one of the portfolios with you today? 

(puU sample) 

How did you go about putting this together? 

Is this ILP typical of the others you have developed? Why, or why not? 
Did anyone else help you to prepare it? Who and how? 

C 

I've been told that one of the goals of the ILP U to provide the classroom 
teacher with information which can be used to plan students' instructional 
programs. 

Do you find the ILFs useful for this purpose? 

Can you girt mt some specific examples of how you used the ILP for this 
purpose? (ttte to portfolios on hand) 

What do you do with tite portfolio and the ILP at the end of the school year? 

Are you mote comfortable using ILP's for some students Utan otittrs? 

If yes - Which students? Why? 
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E. 

How might the ILP be changed so that it is more useful for you? 



IV. Portfolio and ILP Process - 
What s good and what needs refining? 

••For administrators^^ 
A. 

Since the portfolio process began, what have you learned about the portfolio 
and ILP process that has led to changes? 

What fine-tuning has occurred in the process to make it more efficient and 
effective for teachers, school-site teams, and the district to identify students, 
develop ILPs and plan instruction? 

What suggestions do you have for further refinements? 



••For Teachers^^ 

A. 

Has the portfolio and ILP process affected the way you plan instruction for 
your whole class? 

If so- How? Would you please describe some examples? 

B. 

What kind of preparation have you had to collect portfolio evidence, identify 
students, develop ILPs, and use ILPs? 

C 

Now that you have been involved in these processes for some time, what 
suggestions would you make for revising them? 



Closing 

Any closing comments or questions for me? 

If you don't mind, I would like copies of some of the samples you shared 
today. I will be contacting you (administrators) / your school based resource 
teacher (teachers) to make these arrangements. 

Thank you very much for your time today. 

Whittaker/FWL 1/94 
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APPENDIX B 

Sample 
Individual Learning Plan (ILP) 

-Reynolds 
•Mission 
•Ivey Ranch 
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miseioiia^isiyiiaiBEiijisB scHOiL 

CrA.T.E. INDIVIDUAL LEARNING PLAN 



AmUAL GOALS AHD OBJECTiVES: 



Nome: 



6.A.T.L Area: 
Teachtr Rtsponsibie 
Annual Goal: 
Current Baseline: 



Leadersnip 



Strengthen leadersntp/communication skills 
Advanced level (Adult-like) of facilitating and directing peers- 
strong motivational skills 
ilUllllllinillllllllllillUUililllH 



1. Observe orgamzed nrteetingi 8ecome 
familiar with Roberfs rules (Student 
Council Meetings. Jefferson ASB. OKS ASB 
4nd other puolic meetings). 


This was done - Student Council, OHS ASB- 
Robert's rules were observed. Did not 
attend any other public meetings. 


2. Analyze leadership styles and anelyze 
how they are different and how effective 
theu seem to he throuoh visitations. 


Observed - Student Council President. 
aSPresident 


3. AS a leader of student council Joroonna 
will be involved in at least two student 
council activities as a leader. 


Double Dutch contest, valentines Day 
Dance 


4. will research New Zealand and 
then will take leedersmp m presenting a 
New Zealand Day m class. 


This was done. Taught dances ic 
classmates. mviteo New Zealancer to t.aU: 
to class and organized New Zealand Day tor 
class, nade costumes with mother's helo. 


5. Other - 


Had lead role in student opera. 



Recommendations: 



J 



Wants to run for Student Council President. 
• Wants to havf more eMperience with peKonnance. 
Wants 10 increase her aoility m Spanish. 
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GATE Individual Learning Plan 



Student: 



IVEY RANCH ELEMESTARY SCHOOL 
4275 Via Raneho Road 
Oeeansidi,CA. 920S7 

(619) 967-9720 

Teacher: 



Area(f) of Gifledncss: intellectual «nd high achievement 



Annual Goal(f ): conUnue improving exisUng skills and moU^-ate him to excel 
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Obitctlvct 
participate in activities & expeh* 
ments sponsored by ECHS 
Science Oub 

work with Hdly^ HoQoway on an 
individnal basis 



Anticipated Performance Outcome! 
to work with high school students and 
lift new scientific experiences 

to woik with an ECHS honors science 
major on independent projecs 



isvesQgate visitanoB to ECHS 
Science Depanxnem and a class 



panicipase on the debate team 



enjoy family discwininns on books 
read 



Who: 

Bret 

Neblea 



Brei 
Hdly 
Nebles 



0 observe the casqras and science 
class in action 

to learn the intricacies of debate and 
panidpate in class/grade level debates 



to develop a deeper understanding of the 
anther's intent, character development. 



have additional time oo class compu 
ter 

work on setf-dirK«d independent 
projects 



to improve computer skills w/ software 
f ocused on problem solving & logic 

to continue encouraging creaiiviiy.and 
growth 



Bret 

Neblett 

Parents 

Bret 
Neblett 



When; 

spring 
•94 



spring 
"94 



Biet 
Parents 



spnng 

•94 



2-5/94 



ongomg 



Bret 
Neble tt 

Bret 
Neblea 
Parents 



ongoing 
ongoing 




Required Maurialr.. 

SIGNATURES: 



Parent(s): 



loftwait: scicT'^ materiils & equipment. 



Date: IM2£_ 



Student: 
Principal: 




Teacher 



